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JESUS AND THE MODEL LIFE 

Each age has its own way of describing the model life, and each 
Christian age makes its own interpretation of Jesus as the ethical pro- 
totype. Religious thinking, social ideas, philosophical conceptions, 
political conditions, and methods of historical retrospect all have a 
part in shaping the ethical ideal which a generation adopts, and the 
picture of Jesus painted by any period is likewise colored by each of 
these elements of human experience. The result, at any particular 
time, is an interesting composite. Some recent books dealing with the 
life and teachings of Jesus illustrate this fact. 

Professor Stalker, 1 assuming the same attitude toward the Synoptic 
Gospels as that which he adopted in The Christology of Jesus, published 
in 1899, arranges Jesus' teachings under the Greek ethical categories 
of "the Highest Good," "Virtue," and "Duty." "The Highest Good" 
he analyzes into "The Gospel, or Blessedness," "The Kingdom of 
God," "Righteousness," "Missing the Highest Good," and "Sin." 
"Virtue" is likewise resolved into "Repentance," "Faith," "The 
Imitation of Christ," and "The Cross and Offenses"; and "Duty" into 
"The Love of God," "The Things of God," "The Love of Man," "The 
Things of Man," "The Family," and "The State." The volume closes 
with an essay of twenty-seven pages on "The Church and the Social 
Teachings of Jesus," by Dr. Stalker's pastor, Rev. Fred. J. Rae, M.A. 
Dr. Stalker concludes that "Jesus lifts up a far higher standard than 
any other ethical teacher; but little would he deserve the name of 

Saviour if this were all he did He is the Giver of the ethical 

life which he demands" (p. 368). 

Markedly different in method but arriving at similar conclusions is 
the work of Durell. 2 He is disposed to accept the results of historical 
investigation to some extent, so that "he does not lay stress upon the 
[Fourth] Gospel as a transcript of history" (p. vi), though, as the plan 
of the book involves all the New Testament writings, he assumes the 
Pauline authorship of all the nominally Pauline letters, the Lukan 

1 The Ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels. By Rev. James Stalker, 
M.A., CD. New York: Armstrong, 1909. x+403 pages. $1 . 75 net. 

2 The Self-Revelation of Our Lord. By J. C. V. Durell, B.D. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1910. [Imported by Scribner.] xxviii+224 pages. $2.00 net. 
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authorship of Acts, and the genuineness of the First Epistle of Peter. 
His aim is "to trace the progressive apprehension of the claims of Jesus 
by his disciples, and then to show that the interpretation of those claims 
.... by the apostolic band is true" (p. viii). As "these claims are 
unintelligible and impossible unless Jesus Christ is God" (p. 217), and 
as " there is no ground for saying that the full truth as to the Person and 
Nature of Jesus was conveyed by the teaching which the synoptists 
represent him as giving during the Ministry," Jesus was not a man in 
any proper sense, nor an actual model for humanity. 

A third book 3 offers a distinctly separate line of thought. To Dr. 
McClelland, Jesus was a genuine man, who believed that God is a Father, 
that he himself was a Son of that Father, but, at the same time, "the 
brother of men" (p. 49), that sin is "to live the lower life" (p. 98), 
that "salvation is living as a son through all one's being" (p. 114), that, 
finally, the serious question about immortality is not the mere fact, 
but, "if my soul survives everlastingly, will it share in the 'eternal 
life'?" (p. 152). In short, "Jesus was the first Christian, the kind of 
Christian men ought to be, the kind of Christian men can be if only they 
will think his thoughts, feel his feelings and give themselves up to his 
master idea" (p. v). 

The Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University for 1909 4 and for 1910' 
have been published close together. In 1909 Dr. Bishop urged that 
"if men are to know Christ at all as an effective Redeemer and Saviour, 
they must know him in the Man, Jesus, of the New Testament . . . 
[and] Jesus, himself, must be known in his complete manhood" (p. 8) 
Therefore we must study Jesus himself, learn his attitude to the uni- 
verse, his "constructive purpose," his ethical ideas, and his example 
as a preacher. When we do this, we find him one of those "gracious 
personalities who have the power to give themselves to their friends" 
(p. 8). "In him there is opened before the mind of the student a 
radiant disclosure and exhibition of the secret of godly living" (p. 168). 

To Bishop McDowell, the Cole lectureship offered opportunity to 
present the Christian life as a school, in which Jesus is the Master. 

3 The Mind of Christ: An Attempt to Answer the Question, What Did Jesus Believe ? 
By T. Calvin McClelland, D.D. New York: Crowell, 1909. ix+210 pages. $1 . 25. 

* Jesus the Worker: Studies in the Ethical Leadership of the Son of Man. ["The 
Cole Lectures for 1909; Delivered before Vanderbilt University."] By Charles 
McTyeire Bishop, D.D. New York: Revell, 1910. 240 pages. $1.25 net. 

s In the School of Christ. ["The Cole Lectures for 1910; Delivered before Vander- 
bilt University."] By William Frazer McDowell. New York: Revell, 1910. 303 
pages. $1 . 25 net. 
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By him the Christian, as a student, is chosen "to hear what he says," 
"to see what he does," "to learn what he is," and then to be sent out 
"with a message," "with a program," and "with a personality." From 

this school, however, "we are never dismissed For the truth 

is a living truth, the program a vital program, and the Master himself a 
living force, personal and present in his truth, in his program, and in 
those who own him as Master and Lord" (p. 301). 

This summary of the views of each of the writers in his own words 
makes it evident that no one of the books is at all satisfactory as a com- 
plete presentation of what Jesus was. Some of the writers, especially 
McClelland, Bishop, and McDowell, make no claim to do more than 
treat some aspects of Jesus' life and its significance, and their discussions 
are correspondingly suggestive, their books the more profitable reading. 

Durell, while aiming to adopt the historical method with reference 
to the New Testament literature, and to some degree accomplishing 
that, is utterly lacking in the general historical spirit of interpretation, 
and his work will be of value to those only who, like himself, are led to 
maintain "that the data upon which the first teachers of the gospel 
worked lead necessarily to the Catholic interpretation of the Nature and 
Person of Jesus" (p. viii). 

Stalker seeks to cover thoroughly the field of Jesus' ethical teachings, 
but, even remembering that his book is intended only as a part of his 
interpretation of the gospels which was begun in The Christology of 
Jesus and is to be continued in other volumes, his discussion is far 
from satisfactory. As a leading defect, we must observe his failure 
to estimate the sources from which the teachings of Jesus are to be 
drawn. 6 In this respect, as well as in most others, his work is distinctly 
inferior to that of President King, 7 which undertakes essentially the 
same task. Again, it was an unfortunate venture on the part of Dr. 
Stalker to attempt to express Jesus' thinking in Greek categories. I 
have reproduced the analysis that the reader may see to what it leads. 
Dr. Stalker is aware that from such phraseology "the modern man has 
grown away" (p. 5), but he thinks the words of Jesus "will arrange 
themselves without any force" (p. 17), under the ancient terms. Most 
of his readers will probably not be so confident. They will inquire, 

6 E.g., such a discrepancy as that between Matt. 5:32; 19:9 on the one hand and 
Mark 10: 11 with Luke 16: 18 on the other concerning divorce can hardly be disposed 
of so easily as the treatment of Dr. Stalker (pp. 340-41) would have us believe. 

? The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry Churchill King. New York: Macmillan, 
1910. 293 pages. $1.5°. 
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e.g., why "the Love of Man" should be "Duty" rather than "Virtue," 
and how "Repentance" is "Virtue" in preference to "Duty." The 
excellent things which the author says constantly, as separate state- 
ments (e.g., in his treatment of "the State"), cannot obscure the primal 
mistake in terminology and analysis. It is to be feared that those 
who take most from his discussion will tend to be established in forms of 
thought which are not most helpful for moral progress at the present 
time. Many readers will find in Mr. Rae's supplementary essay a 
keener insight into the moral significance of Jesus and a richer interpre- 
tation of his message to the world than in all the previous pages of the 
volume. It is not strange therefore, that, while Dr. Stalker's largeness 
of heart led him to include the essay as an example of "the views of 
fresh and sympathetic minds" of today, he felt compelled to add: "not 
because I entirely agree with them" (p. 371). 

These recent efforts to deal with the teaching of Jesus on moral 
topics are welcome signs of the times. Quite imperfect though some 
of them are, they promise that Jesus' ethics as well as his religion are to 
receive appropriate treatment, that, in the course of time, we shall 
see an adequate discussion of Jesus and his teachings for the richest 
type of life, not simply in religion but in morals as well. Too long he 
has been regarded as the prototype in religion alone. Some, to be sure, 
would still have us understand that, if he was a teacher of morals at all, 
he touched only a limited sphere. 8 If, however, while he wrote no 
moral treatises, like Plato and Aristotle, for example, yet his teaching 
is surcharged with ethical impulse and life for all aspects of our human 
activities today, then the great need is a correlation of his thought with 
the wisdom of other ethical leaders. And when this is done we need 
have no fear concerning the honor which will be assigned to Jesus for 
his share in our progress toward the model life. 

Frank Grant Lewis 

Crozee Theological Semixasy 
Chester, Pa. 

8 A teacher of ethics in one of the leading American universities told me, in 1908, 
that he had read the gospels through carefully in order to discover whether Jesus gave 
any material for political ethics, and he said that he had found nothing except the 
phrase, "Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's." 



